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(iv) the Post-Office Department as insuring "the blessings of hberty". 
When he confines himself to simple exposition of function, the writer 
has given information that may be useful. To say that " the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Justice are the only two departments 
that have divided the United States into districts for the practical pur- 
pose of administration" (p. 89) is to mislead. Strictly speaking, there 
has never been in our history a "bureau" of Agriculture (p. 105). 
The building in Washington occupied by the Bureau of Pensions is not 
devoted " exclusively " to pensions, nor is the decorative frieze on the 
building placed "under the eaves" or made of "plaster" (p. 119). The 
Washington city post-office is built of granite, not "marble" (p. 182). 

To the scholar this volume is of no importance. It is likely to mis- 
lead less well-informed readers. On both the historical and adminis- 
trative sides it is shallow. 

Henry Barrett Learned. 

History and Procedure of the House of Representatives. By De- 
Alva Stanwood Alexander, A.M., LL.D. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. xv, 435.) 
Mr. Alexander's book is a welcome addition to the as yet rather 
small list of thorough and first-hand studies of American government 
and administration. Owing its origin in part, we are told, to a friendly 
suggestion of Thomas B. Reed, the work shows not only careful use of 
the various series of Congressional debates and of Hinds's monumental 
Precedents, but also a practical appreciation of details of parliamentary 
procedure for which Mr. Alexander's fourteen years of service as a 
member of the House have afforded invaluable training. With the ex- 
ception of documentary references, foot-notes are not numerous, but 
such citations as there are, as well as the text itself, show use of such 
special studies as Follett's Speaker and of a number of important books 
of reminiscence. Particularly commendable are the absence of parti- 
zanship or special pleading, and the entire avoidance of any attempt to 
tell, under the guise of a history of the organization and procedure of 
the House, the political or constitutional history of the United States. 

The eighteen chapters into which the book is divided cover all the 
main aspects of the constitution and procedure of the House : the appor- 
tionment and qualifications of members, the preparation of the roll of 
members elect, the organization of the House, the functions of the 
Speaker, the appointment and work of committees, the quorum and the 
rules, the order of business and the conduct of debate, contested elec- 
tions, procedure in impeachments, and the relations between the House 
and the President. Chapter VH., on floor leaders, and chapter XIII., 
on the Committee of the Whole, are especially rich in information not 
readily obtainable elsewhere; while chapter XVIII., on the President 
and the House, is a broad as well as a detailed treatment of constitu- 
tional and formal relations which have developed greatly in recent years, 
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and which from the time of Washington have been of increasing sig- 
nificance. 

Any account of parliamentary procedure in the House will of neces- 
sity give much space to the functions and policy of the Speaker, and of 
all the Speakers none has aroused more discussion or provoked more 
antagonism than Reed. It is a tribute to Mr. Alexander's impartiality 
that, with all his long and intimate friendship for Reed, he does not 
exaggerate the contribution which the " Czar " made to the theory and 
practice of American parliamentary law, or gloss over the obvious 
inconsistency between Reed's early defense of the "disappearing 
quorum " as " a valuable privilege " of the minority in restraining, by 
"this extraordinary mode of proceeding", the "madness and party 
feeling" of the majority, and his later masterful elimination of the 
same "valuable privilege" when he himself occupied the Speaker's 
chair. What the author does, rather, in this connection, besides telling 
the story, is to make clear the nature and aim of Reed's leadership, his 
"profound regard for the dignity and importance" of the office, his 
belief that the Speaker is chosen " not simply to preside over the delib- 
erations of his fellow members, but to carry out party pledges and round 
up a successful legislative session", and his matured conviction, albeit 
one which involved a complete change of front on his own part, that 
"the protection of the minority did not mean the destruction of the 
majority". If any adverse criticism is to be made of Mr. Alexander's 
handling of this phase of the subject, it is that the more recent policy of 
Speaker Cannon and the revolt of the House against it are not treated 
with commensurate fullness. 

What might easily have been a dry story is given a refreshing 
measure of human interest by the numerous brief character sketches of 
prominent members of the House with which the narrative is studded. 
For those of members in the decade before the Civil War Mr. Alexander 
acknowledges special indebtedness to Galusha A. Grow, speaker from 
1861 to 1863, and a colleague of the author from 1897 to 1903 ; and, for 
those in the decade 1840-1850, to Alexander H. Stephens, through 
William P. Frye. It was indeed one of Time's curious changes that 
brought about a close friendship between a stalwart Republican like 
Frye and the former vice-president of the Confederate States, and 
placed both of them on the committee which prepared the revision of 
the House rules adopted in 1880. 

William MacDonald. 

The Great Revival in the West, 1^^^-1805. By Catharine C. 

Cleveland. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1916. 

Pp. xii, 215.) 

What is commonly known as the Kentucky revival is here presented 
for the first time in clear and consistent form. The book is well ar- 
ranged in five chapters — ^the Religious Condition of the West prior to 



